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/(BSTRACT ■ • • ' ■ ■ 

Th"e knowledge_ explosion dramatizes the" need for 
education throughout pieoples* lives, while te/ch no logical change in 
parti<cular .fuels business, industry, and l^abor* s imperative to 
cooperate closely with educa+icn to prepare people for work,. In order 
tq obtain the- training, retraini.n'q, upgrading, and recycling of 
persons and skills, changes in work. and life patterns, as well as 
in"centive,. will be heeded Nu mercus factors are altering the 
heretofore standard linear life pattern ^.-factors such as inequitable 
work d is tiji button 'among +-he' population' s 'three major age groups, a 
-sense of job stagnation of underutilization, sex-role changes, and 
people's desire to pursue several educational or career tracks, 
cyclic life patterns offer some relief from pressures and problems of 
linear life pattern inflexibility, while aLso helping to deal with 
various social problems s iaiiultaneously- Possible academic --business 
cooperation in this area might include work leaves for e^l^llwtion and 
flexitime to permit part-time, extended educa.tion* Edqca-ipinAl 
institutions, in .turn, must assess, their courses, schedulifig, and all 
factors affecting the' way. they meet adult learners' needs; they, mu^t 
encourage diversity of teaching and learning styles. Community 
colleges Wjil'l need to help persons pro-gressing in or changing 
careers, BusineajB- industry- labor conferences, such as the one held at 
th^ National Cjpter for Research in^ Vocational Education in 197B, can 
also help states t6 increase input into staff development and 
lifelong education for work, "(^P) ^ 
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At the rate at wtiich knowledge is growing, by the ^ . 
time the child born today graduates from college, ^ \ 
the amount of knowledge in the^ world will be four * * • ' 

times as. great. By^the time'the same child is 
50 years old, it will be 32 ti,mes as great/ and ^ ^ 
97% of everything known in the world will have 
)een learned sincei the child was bornJ 

This startl ing statement by Robert Millard of the Federal Communications 
Commission, quoted in The Futurist, drajiiatizes the need wr the education of 
persons throughout th^ lives. With the rapid change in technology, and the 
change in educational pattern from ^the f i rst quarter |t)f life to ane of lifelong 
learning, it becbmes even mor*e cr i tic'^iythat business. Industry and labor 
cooperate closely with education towcfrd their-common goal of prepari ng :pelr'sons 
for and in- the work force. 

The major thrust of industry's involvement with education has be^n in 
cooperating witti schools, in the^ preparation of entry level employee^ With 
the shift in demographics (only 25 percent of the population • i s under ag^ 
16), and the rapid technological and sociologica'l changes^^ educational institu- 
tions are called upon to< serve adult learners throughout umir life stages. 
Industry (meaning business, labor, government, agriculture, m^inufacturing) 
is finding it imperative* to work with and call upon the services of education 
in training, retraining, upgrading and recycling present and potential employees, 
The pooling of ^talent, resources, and goals is necessary in assessing trends 
and future directions and then planning and preparing for that future. 



Some further factors creating tlie need for lifelong learning include 
Following: , . & 



tfie following: 

1. Job upgrading requires additional education. 

2, Persons whose primary careers have t^een overturned by technological 
advances, or a ilooding of the job market, or a dislike of th^ir 
line of work, oPKa cutback of jobs in their field all heed retraining 



J. • Many-<-sucti as older persons and professionjal s--need to keep in touch 
" With the changes taking place in society (whether technological, 
social, economic, or political ), 

It has been suggested that all these change* may even requir^t'hat degrees 
and diplomas bt renewed to have any meaning, A new form of credential i ng is 
called for. A futurist has predicted tnat university degrees may expire 
automatically unless they are renewed after the degree-holder*s abiliijies are 
checked. 2 , . 



iV'Wi lliam JAbbott, ''Uork in the Year 2000," Tjie Jutun^^^^ February 1977, 

p. 2b^ ' A 

2. I oland'R.. Kaisor, "Will Diplomas Need to Ue Renewed?". The FuUirli't, 
April ig/(>, p. 11^ ' ^ 



3. • ^ ..^ 



Tor eiifpJoyces to (jet the retraining they need for present or new jobs, 
a'JChan(je in y/orkincj patterns and Incentives will be required. Workers' lives 
in the United States have traditionally been linear, that is, there has been 
a s.traight progression of education, work, and retirement. In this decade we 
have suddenly beGoiiie awaVe that not only is this no longer functional, but 
that this pattern has changed and even greater changes are on the horizon. 

factors /yi teri'ng the Linear Life Pattern 

. ' ' " ^ ( ■ 

There are many factors forcing change from the linear life pattern 
(education, work, retirement). Following are some of these reasons: 

There is a progressively inequitable distribution of work among the 
throe major age groups of^the population^ The rfiiddle-aged group is 
monopolizing even more of the preferred jobs in society. This is 
pressuring older people to retire and younger people to defer even 
longer their entry into career-related work. 

1. Tlie age distribution in work and economic forces causing many 
^workers tp experience a sense of job stagnation and boredopi. This 
is furthcK contributed to by an underuti 1 i zation of workers' skills 
and educa^tion. ' , ^ 

d. We see a gap between many workers* educational attainment 
and occupatiorfal advancement or opportunity. The developed 
skills and underdeveloped potentials within our population 
are considerably greater than the demands of our labor 
market. • 

b. The oversupply of persons in, the prime worker age group 
of 25 to 44 creates fierce competition to see who is "able 
to move, into the limited roster of manageHal and skilled 
jobs at preferred rates of pay. The number of^rkers 1n 
that bracket will increase by fully a third ifi the 1980s. ^ 

J. Women and students; who traditionally hafve not been workers, now 
want more. work\ . • ' ' f 

^\ Prime-age full-.tiine woAers (two- thirds of whom are nien) are working 
about-..as mfffiy hours per week as ^they did thirty years ago^ and they 
,,JrT(lft^Tte they would now like more free time. 

'^'^ ^5. Many retired or aboutj-to-be retired workers wou>ld like to mavntain 
some work-life, opting for part-time work. 

a. With improved health in old age a.nd greater longevity, 
the desire is likely to be to work fjor* more years, but 
for fewer hours per week. \\\\^ would lead to gradual 
retirement. 



3, a/ H. R*askin, "The Shape of Work to Come: Perils," yjamjl; /July- 

t 4' ' 
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6. Many adults of all ayes are asking for additional varied educational 
opportuni ties . • 

/. Changes in sex roles and family structure are fostering more cyclic 
life patterns. The increasing sex-role flexibility today is expanding 
. the opportunity for spouses to rotate ro.res and to allow for movement 
in and out of education, work, and leisure at varifi>tfs~l;imes in their 
lives. " " ^ 

8. Adults periodically reassess their values, directions, and life styles. 
This often results^ in changes in work and personal lives that break 
the traditional linear pattern. • . * ' . 

• 

Trends also indica,te that travel and apprenticeship will become a 
part of the formal educatiwi of many persons. Most peoj^le will pursue 
several educational tracks'and. careers during th^ir lives ' " 

' . .. ■ 

In Rl chard Bol les ' s new book,. The- Three Hoxe^ of Li>fe (education, work, 
leisure), he contends that these three" aspects of life should and can be 
integrated and brought into better balance through careful planning. He provides 
information and guidtince to help people do so. Bolles maintains that norte of 
the tliree boxes prepares us for life's next stage and that we are better off 
integrating and shifting the balance as our needs change throughout- life. 

V 

I 

BarTy Stern and Fred Best in their chapter on "Cyclic Life Patterns" in 
the. book, Rt}lat1n(j Work and E_d identify and advocate life patterns 

that allow far^ alternating education, work, and lei<fure throughout the life 
cycUr They tenii this-"cyclic life patterns." They declare that -"On the basis 
of demographic forces alone, the problems associated with the linear life plan 
arc likely to worsen dramatically, with new probleiys abruptly taking their place 
around ttie year 2000. .To deal with these problems, we may have to scrap linear 
'lif-etiiiie patterhs in /tivor of a more cyclic mbd^l."^ 

They furtfier state, "One advantage of a policy that incorporates cyclic 
Jife ()atterns is that it can be structured to deal with a number of social 
problems simultaneously, particu.lar'ly 'inadequate access to leisure and education 
throughout life and tfie need to ease the ' lockstep ' progression from school to 
v^ork to TN?tiremont. Achieving the goal of making work more ac^cessible, while . 
jnaki^cj education and leisure more accessible as we>l, merits high priority • 
on the nation's policy research agenda. "^ * " 



This cyclic life ()attern is forcing changes in both the workplace and 
education. There is a need Tor academic-business cooperation in continuing 
education. PossibJ^e areas of cooperation involo/e (1) work leaves for employ&es 
interested in resuming education later in their%1ives, reasoning that the employer 
wiir benefit from l)otter informed, more highly stimulated empllfye^s; and (2). 
work hours Uructured so as to allow for part-time extended education. ^ 

• ' \ 

I' f 

4. Bcirry Stern and I'rod Best, "Cyclic^Life Patterns," Relating' Work and 

Lducat-ion, \). Zb7 . ^ . " 

■ . 3 • / - 



O Ibid., p, 2b7. 



llexitiiiio is (jainiruj ()Opularity today. This is a system whereby employees 
have? a certain corVi of time when all are present, but have the flexibility to 
select the particular hours that best fit their life styles and responsibilities. 
They may choose to come in early and leave early, work traditional hours, or 
cdme in later and stay later.' tach employee would have a regular schedule of 
his own cfioosincj that was also appropriate for his job role. In addition tp 
flexitime, there is a need for flexiday, fleximonth, and flexiyear to enabje 
workers to continue tfieir education and upgrade and update their competencies. 

. This also opens up the possibility of more emp^fl^yment and for job sharing. 
Persons, particularly women and older persons, would benefit from the opportu- 
j nity to share a job, i.e., to split the time required to fill a position. 

Some bc^iefits to organizations (industries) of more cyclic life patterns 
are (1) extended nonwork time may allo\^ for both self-renewal and retraining 
of employees; (2) worker morale and productivity may improve; (3) nonproductive 
y/orkers may find new and more suitable jobs to the benefit of themselves and / 
"their ^)ld employers; and (4) tax burdens for unemployment and welfare services 
may be lower-ecl. 



* E d u c a t i 0 na 1 Re s^o n s e 

LduCfitional institutions are in the throes of responding to the emerging- 
cyclic 1 i f [)atterns and need of persons for lifelong education. All educa- 
tional institutions serving acquits should assess their scheduling, course 
offer'ings, and methods of teaching to see if t1iey meet the needs of and are 
appropriate for adu 1 1* 1 earners . Courses should be offered at the times and 
places that adul ts CcTn take them. This points toward, acti ve evening and weekend 
sch(M.lul(*s and new conf i()ura tions of blocks 'of time beyond the regular class 
schedules in the^ eleven-woek quarter or efyhteen-week semester. It means taking 
the, cour'ses where the people are: to places o'f employment,, to neighborhood 
'libraries and schools, and to the marketpTace. 



(;ours(»s should l)e assessed to ascertain relevancy, curreht technology, new 
kru)wled()e, and appropriate- level of content. The teaching methods and proce- 
dures must take into account the life experiences of adults. The experiences 
and knowred()(* of adu-1 ts can contfibute much to the classroom. The adult should 
be abl(^ to build from the foundation of knowledge or skill he/she already has, 
and not waste time repeating this in courses. The teacher of adults should be 
aware of the students' past t^ducational experiences and how threatening 
r^eturniru) to the classroom can be t^ many adults.' j 

[he gr-eat diversity of adults to be served has ^brought about a recognj,tion 
tliat differ'ent Individuals learn best under varying methods and time frames/ 
Var-ious (educational innovations hav.e resoonded to meet this need. Some of 
these educational practices are student-il|j|iated courses, nongraded studies, 
contract grading, academic credit for> prior*learning, academic credit for work 
(^xi)er ieMC(\ voucher's and .learning contr<iicts, satellite campuses, ethnic curri- 
cuVums, pr()()rains for older ()ersons, colli egos without walls, and equivalency 
exam ina t'ions . ' 
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Education in Indus-try- 



While in Europe labor contracts often provide for paid educational leaves 
or for full-time training, employer-sponsored education in the United -States 
is usually provided by the company on site during working hours or by providing 
tuition for* off-site education after working hours. Three-qua/ters Of indus- 
trial firms provide sucji education. 6 . . • 

Workers in industries that experience continual technological developmeni,t 
have the greatest opportunity to receive education to upgrade and keep their 
skills current. Thus, it 'appears that participation by adults in part-time . 
educational activities is as likely to resujt from the kind of work that one 
does as -it is to lead to such work. 7 " . 

The American Society for Training and Development estimate^ that private 
companies and government agencies have been spending upward of twenty biUion 
dollars a year, primarily on in-house education but including at least one 
billion dollars on college tuition aid. 



Mo5t\;emplpyer-sponsored education stems from business 6eeds, but in the 
process suppoits the job and^career aspirations of participating employees. 
The major proportion of a company's employee development resources are intended 
to prepare eiirployees for new responsibi li ties , to improve their present 
performance, and to maintain their competency in the face of changing knowledge, 
products , -and technology. 

Education off-site after hours is usually part of a tuition aid program 
under which employees are reimbursed for all or part of the costs of courses 
that they elect to take. Such courses usually must be related to their jobs 
or careers. 

Li felon(j_Lea^rni_n^ i n t hig" Two - Y ea r Coll ege 

The se(jment of education in our society that has as its mission the diverse, 
educational needs of adults in the community is the two-year college. Communfty, 
-junior^ and technical ca^leges have' been directing their resources to serve 
stLLol^ffts, both traditional and nontradi tional , in. a wide range Of programs.. 
Part of their services is to provide courses, both credit and non-credit, on 
site In industry as' well as their regular classes on campus. 

Edmund J. Gleazer, President, of tlie American Association of Community and , 
Junior Colleges,, says .that education must' be concurrent if it is to relate to \ 
the learning needs generated by the, tasks of e^ch developmental stage of life. ^ 



• * 6. Stanley D. Nollen, "The Currorit State of Recurrent Education/ 
Kelatincj Work and Education, p. 75. 

/.. Stern and Best, p. ?.b^. 
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Ht/ sees studentship as concurrent with the maintenance 'of worl^nd citizenship 
?()les and family responsibilities. He states, "Nowhere is this more apparent , 
^than in the community college. Sixty-percent of our students, adults, are 
employed; a large proportioh have full-tthie jobs. There are also as many non- 
credit students... . . The community collec|^ increasingly will need to provide 
resources for persons progressing in a' career, re-examining work, changing 
careers, preparing for retirement, expanding avocational . i nterests , searching, 
for new achievement outlets, and disengaging from paid work. "8 

* This view is supported and expanded by^the college entrance examination 

.board in its publication Future D^i recti ons for a. L earni ng Soc iety when it 
states that 40 million adult AmeVica'ns are in "career transi tion, and that the 
majority of them expect to return to some form of education or training. They/ 
recommend more collaboration between and among all classes of providers-- • 
postsecondary education institutions, businesses, industrial organizations, 
-cultural agencies, and the' mass media. 

i •» 

li-l-l Conference at the Nation al Center for 
Research i n_ Vocational Education 

\. . • 

• A conference held at the National Center for Research in Votatidnal Educa- 
tion Icist year dealt with involving business, industry, and labor in vocational 
education staff developuient prograins--ah important form of continuing education. 
Faculty renewal is an ongoing process, and teachers have long been i/ivolved in 
the'process of lifelong learning--their own as well, as for others. At-that ^ 
conference we looked at the role* and responsibility of industry in the profes- 
sional d^^velopment of vocational educators .• We also looked at using community- 
wide col Uborati ve councils in this process, and how to work effectively 
with the coiiiinunl.ty power st/ucture. Tw6 other areas we pursued were how to ; 
meaningfijl ly involve laboj/in vocational education , staff development, and hOw . 
Co-effecti vely use advi sory" commi ttees toward this'end.lO. 

The participants wore teams of three persons from ten states. Each state, 
team shared with us what activities and practices tfl^re were in their states 
far involving industry in the professional development of teachers. Then, the 
.- thrust of the conference was to provide the technical assistance to enable each 
state team to d^^velop a plan'of action for their state to increase input('from 
business,' industry, and labor in vocational education staff development. \ I am 
pleased to reportf *h'at these states haW a good foundation of activities from' 
which to move and^crealecj producti.ve pTans for 'furthering those endeavors. 



H.'l ilmund v)'. Gleazer, Jr. ^ "Eduation for Tea.chabl"e Momen-ts," Community and 
Junior Xol.leye Journal , May 197B, pp. 15,-17. " 

Euture Directions for a learjnniL SocieW, College Entrance Examination 
|oard (New York T 9761 ," fiK' lO-TT. ^ ' - 

> 10. Ca-tharine Warinbrdd, et al., t)USi ness-Indus'try-Lab^r Input in^Vocati^onal 
Educa ti on , PGrsonne]^ Deyolopmentj^ TecTml caT Ass^i stance Conference Pr oceedi ngs . 
(Columbus ,' Ohio":' "The NaTional Ce'ntQr 'for Research in Vocational IcTucation , 
1978).. • • i 

. ||. 6 

o m . • ■ . 8 ' ' ■ 
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FhG dcLivities, both t)resent and planned, included industry-education 
councils, advisory coiiynittees, cooperative education programs,, joint develop- 
^ii6nt of inntructional materials, supporting of vocational student, organi zation , 
quick-start programs, joint curriculum development, computerized vocational 
nnfoniidtion programs., classroom resource persdns, community resources workshops 
internshtlp prog^rams for vocational teachers , eval uati.o« ecti vi ties , personnel 



exc-hange programs between education and industry, and on and on. and on. 



These things be,come particularly important as we look at the role oi- 
technical educators in providing lifelong education for future and present 
woKlTeT-s" . ' • . 



Con clusion ■ ^ i 
I ' ... 

1 would llk.e to close with a 'charge to both education and industry to 
expand their working together to actively include the great..new need and " 
educational emphasi s--that of 1 lifelong education. Technological, sociological, 
and demographic chxinges underscore the urgency and need. The beneficiaries 
are the students, industry, and' society. The students are present, and aspiring 
workers; .industry refers to business, labor, government, agriculture, and 
manufacturing; and society encompasses all "of us. The opportunity is now, to 
shape and impact upon the future. ' ' 



-ft. 



* ' ' ' ' ■ . ■ 



II. Catharine Warmbrod, et al . , Business-Indjj^st^ry-Labor I nj)ut_ in Voca- 
tional Lduca ti^ Personnel Uevelppment : ' trechn\ca 1. AssTsYande' Ha ndbo ok"."" 
(Columbus, Ohio: The NationaT'CenYer for Re^>art¥ in' VocaTional Education, 
1978). " , 
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